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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 





The proper study of mankind, is man.”’— Pope. 





INTOLERANCE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. 
—=—— 
CHAPTER VII. 
Behold the picture!—Is it like ? 

A temporary interruption of the conversation, 
occasioned by the entrance of Ury and Scrubiero, 
was succeeded by such desultory remarks as are 
usually resorted to, on such occasions, to banish 
restraint, and put the ‘ wheels of social inter- 
course” again in motion. Sorubiero, of course, 
as a stranger, a foreigner, and a captive in war, 
excited the greatest share of interest ; as his pre- 
sent situation gave him peculiar claims on the 
hospitality of the governor, the courtesies of the 
ladies, and the attention of all. These considera- 
tions so effectually kept curiosity within the strict- 
est bounds of propriety, that not even the bigoted 
Mrs. Benton, or her inquisitive son, had the te- 
merity to inquire into the stranger’s religious or 
political creed. The least allusion to such a sub- 
ject was instantly waived with a grace and inge- 
nuity that rendered direct inquiry impossible. 
The governor, however, at length observed— 

“T conclude, Sir, that you must have resided 
much in ngland ; as you speak the language like 
a native.” 

“ T can almost claim the honour of being one,” 
returned Sorubiero. ** My mother was the daugh- 
ter of an English merchant who resided in Cadiz, 
and who died there soon after his daughter’s mar- 
riage with my father. In the mean time, my grand- 
father, Don Roderigo Sorubiero, was so incensed 
at his son’s disobedience in rejecting the hand and 
fortune of a lady he had selected for. his daughter- 
ii-law, that he banished him from his presence, 
and would never acknowledge my mother as a re- 
lative. My father was then a captain in the 
army, and through the influence of Don Roderigo, 
the regiment to which his company was attached 





was sent to Gibraltar, leaving my mother desti- 
tute of a protector, with my: self, an infant in her 
arms. ‘That impregnable fortress was yielded to 
the combined forces of England and Holland, as 
you all know, by treachery. My father was slain 
and my broken-hearted mother accepted the invi- 
tation of a sister, who was happily married in 
Wales, and took me with her to the land of her 
nativity. 1 was soon left an orphan, dependent 
on the bounty of my aunt, who liberally supplied 
my wants, and defrayed the expenses of my educa- 
tion. I graduated at Oxford, at the age of twen- 
ty; chose the profession of medicine, and should 
probably have been at this day, a regular practi- 
tioner in London, had I not become acquainted 
with the Spanish ambassador, to whom I related my 
story. He immediately wrote to my grandfather 
at Cadiz, and prevailed on him to take me under 
his protection, and adopt meas his son and heir. 
You may rest assurec that I lost no time in throw- 
ing myself at his feet, and was at first received 
and treated with the tenderness of a parent.” 

“Your mother, of course, was of the English 
church,” said Mrs. Benton, with that peculiar in- 
flexion of voice which leaves it doubtful with the 
hearer whether a remark er a question is intend- 
ed by the speaker. 

* We were denominated non-conformists, Ma- 
dam ; though, to confess the truth, I have paid 
so little attention to religious controversies that } 
searcely know the meaning of that word. My 
studies have hitherto been directed solely to the 
cure of bodily diseases; leaving the clergy, of 
every denomination, to prescribe for their own spi- 
ritual patients ; whether in cathedrals, churches, 
or chapels ; or even in conventicles, like my friend 
Ury.” 

“Your father, Sir, was a papist, I presume,” 
said young Benton, “for a protestant cannot hold 
a commission in the Spanish army; it would be 
considered quite unsufferable,” 

‘“‘ The inference honours your penetration, Sir. 
But opinions are not always hereditary. Unfor- 
tunately for my pecuniary prospects, my grand- 
father discovered this fact soon after my return to 
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Spain; and the consequence was a total anni- 
hilation of those flattering hopes which had in- 
duced me to leave England. In the mean time 
hostilities commenced between the two nations. 
I was a stranger in my native country—discard- 
ed by my only relative—without friends, and 
almost destitute of funds. I could not bear 
arms against England; but adopted the more 
humane alternative of alleviating, if not healing, 
some of the bodily pains which might result 
trom this unhappy contest. I therefore obtained 
the situation of surgeon on board the Isabella ; 
and, permit me to add, that I can never regret 
a step which has been instrumental in procuring 
me the felicity and honour which 1 at this mo- 
ment enjoy.” 

Every one appeared satisfied with this plau- 
sible explanation and polite conclusion, except 
the astonished Ury, who remained wrapped in 
silent admiration at the unparalleled address and 
ussurance of the speaker. He partially ap- 
peased his own scruples, however, by reflecting 
that personal danger would sometimes compel 
honourable men to resort to unworthy means of 
safety. No other consideration would have in- 
duced him to tolerate such a tissue of falsehoods 
and inconsistencies, even by his silence. 

“As Don Raphael has coupled my tutor’s 
name with the word conventicle,” said Lavinia, 
* T suppose we are tu infer that he is also a non- 
conformist.” 

“ T believe, Madam, I have before intimated, 
that I was educated for the church; but not being 
able, conscientiously, to subscribe to all of the 
thirty-nine articles, | never took orders; but have, 
occasionally, delivered moral exhortations, in 
dissenting assemblies.” 

“Tt is much to be lamented,” said the gover- 
nor, after a short pause, “that such a diversity 
of opinions exists on religious subjects. Do you 
not think so, Mr. Ury ?” 

“ On that point,” replied Ury, “I must beg 
leave to differ from your excellency in opinion. 
Is it a subject of regret that there should be 
such an infinite diversity of features, shapes, 
hues, and qualities in animals, vegetables, and 
minerals? Different individuals can no more 
think alike, than they can look alike; and it is 
but reasonable to suppose that there exists as great 
a variety and diversity in mental as in personal 
features.” 

“Tam willing to admit that, Sir, as a philoso- 
phical axiom,” returned the governor; “ but 
you, I think, must also admit, that there is and 
can be but one true church on earth, into which, 
as into a sheepfold, these diversified individuals 





must all be collected, in order to ensure their} 


ultimate safety and felicity.” 

“ T grant there is but one true church on earth,” 
replied Ury ; “ but I cannot forget that in that 
one edifice ‘ there are many mansions,’ or apart-F 
ments; and it would be extremely absurd in me 
to single out any particular one, and, because If 
happened to like it the best, to insist upon it that 
my room was the only true church, and that my 
neighbours had all made a mistake in their choice, > 
I might, with equal reason and propriety, con- 
tend, that my humble lodging, at Crocker’s, is 
the city of New-York, and express my pity for 
those who have chosen different tenements.” 


* T believe the beautiful figure you have quo- 
ted,” said the-governor, “ was not originally ap- 
plied to our present subject.” 

“Our present subject, however, is often com: 
pared to a house, or a palace ; and I presume 
your excellency will recollect the poet who 
chants a strain to this effect—‘ beautiful for situ- 
ation, the joy of the whole earth, is the palace 
of our great king.’ If this passage be applica 
ble to the edifice of which we are speaking, it 
has, of course, as becomes a royal residence, a 
great variety of apartments, of rooms, and chan- 
bers, of different sorts and styles, to suit the 
tastes and fancies of all the different members 
of the royal family. At the same time, too, (as 
an elegant writer has observed) ‘ it has some fine 
and noble halls, and promenades, and gardens, 
all about it, for the common use aiid recreation oj 
all.” In my opinion, then, it is proper and right 
for every one to choose his own apartment— 
wisely of course—and to keep it when he has 
made his choice. But this diversity of tastes, 
in one unimportant particular, need not prevent 
our all meeting together, at times, in those com- 
mon halls, walks, and gardens, and amicably 
talking over the domestic affairs of this grea 
household.” 

The governor was about to reply, when he 
was summoned into another apartment to trans 
act some official business with the attorney-ge- 
neral. The ladies soon after retired to dress for 
dinner, leaving the gentlemen engaged in an ani- 
mated political debate, which was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a most appalling catastrophe. 

(To be continued.) 





The truth, but not the whole truth. 

A gentleman, hearing of a person’s death, 
said to another, “I thought you told me Tom 
Wilson’s fever had gone off.” “ Yes,’ replied 
the latter, “ but I forgot to mention that he had 





gone off with it.” 
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MUSIC. 





An anthem murmur’d by the rolling spheres, 
A language grateful to celestial ears ; 
An art whose sweetness speaks its heavenly birth, 


The breath of angels, and the bliss of earth. Anon. | 





CHAPTER VII. 

Harmony is the art of rendering the natural 
harmonics of every sound of the melody more 
sensible, in order to give it more richness and 
beauty. As we have derived all the sounds of 
which melody is composed, from the harmonics 
of the key, its dominant and subdominant ; itis 





evident, that in these three fundamentals we 
ought to find the harmonics or chords, which 
are suitable to each sound of the melody. 

We shall now proceed to the examination of 
what is advanced. The three chords No. 9. 
not only belong to the key note, since they are 
all the same thing, but they also point out the 
chords of the three upper harmonics, C, E, G. 
In the same manner, the three positions of the 
chord of the subdominant, give the harmonics 
of F, A, C, and those of the dominant &, give 
the harmonics of G, B, D. Therefore in these 
three harmonic places are to be found all the 


chords that are suitable to every note of the | 


scale. These chords are all of the same nature, 
namely, 3, 5, 8. But before we finally sum up these 
chords, let us see whether any other harmonic 
will find a place among them. 

The celebrated Tartini pretends to have 
heard a minor seventh, among the harmonics 
that are rendered by a sound. 


In the analysis of sound, I have before given 


no mention has been made of such a a seventh, | 
because the extension and degrees of an octave | 


being then the only object of inquiry, the har- 
monics hitherto mentioned were sufficient to an- 
swer that purpose. But it is now necessary 
that we should investigate every beauty that na, 
ture has furnished io enrich her sounds; and to 
discover any other latent harmonic that may 
concur in their formation, if any such is to be 
found. 

The authority of so great aname as Tartini, 
ishighly deserving of consideration, although 
it is insufficient to constitute a proof. In physics 
and philosophy, an experiment made by one 
man alone will not be considered as sufficient, 
before it is confirmed by repeated experiment, 
made by others, all giving the same result ; or it 





must be sufficiently supported by reason and 
truths previously established. 

I therefore considered the examination of this 
seventh, as deserving of my greatest attention ; 


, and with that view, I repeated the experiment 


of the harmonics, in presence of several persons, 


and the results were as follow. 


When the harmonics were on the point of ex- 
piring, we all seemed to hear a seventh, but it 
was so weak, that we remained undetermined, 
whether it was a new harmonic produced by 
the generating sound, or only a weak prolonga- 
tion of the octave. But I observed to the by- 
standers, that neither the third nor fifth were dis- 
tinguished by such a circumstance; why should 
it then be attendant on the octave alone? ‘This 
reflection made us lean to the opinion that it was 
aseventh; but the experiment was not suffi- 
ciently clear, and reason offered nothing in sup- 
port of any conclusion. 

I had remarked, in the course of this experi- 
ment, that this faint and languishing octave, or 
this true seventh, on ceasing to be audible, 
seemed to leave the mind astonished, undecided, 
and dissatisfied, and tending to transport it into 
a new progression. This retlection induced me 
to make the experiment in a different manner. 
I caused the fundamental C to be sounded, and 
before its harmonics were expired, I caused the 
sound of G, the dominant, to be given; and 
then the seventh, not of the key, but of the do- 
minant, was more distinctly heard than in the 
first experiment; and the second entirely dis- 
sipated our doubts, in making us feel the neces- 











sity of returning to the key, to the progression 
whereof it recalled us in the most decided man- 
ner 3 and it could not be otherwise. 

It must have been remarked, in the formation 
and transposition of the scales, that in general, 
we pass from the key to its dominant by a sharp 
on the fourth, and from the key to the subdomi- 
nant by a flat on the seventh. Hence we may 
see that in the first experiment on the key, that 
flat seventh prepared us for the key of F. It 
was not therefore without reason that it neither 
was sufficiently sensible for us to be able to cha- 
racterize it, nor sufficiently agreeable to make 
us place it among the harmonics of the key. 
The second experiment must have produced a 
different effect. The first chords or harmonics 


given by the key, acted on our senses with a 





powerful energy, 
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impression and established the key. Besides, | 
F, the flat seventh of the dominant, is in the | 
scale of C, and did not appear strange to us; we 
must have known and felt it more distinctly ; it 
must have appeared pleasing and natural ; and 
is it not that note which determines the mode of 
the key C. 

Reason also comes in to support the experi- | 
ment, in order to establish the propriety of this | 
seventh among the harmonics. 


Nature has 
made us feel the thirds to be pleasing ; now is 
not thisseventh one of the three successive thirds | 
that we find between G, and its octave? Why 
should it not then preduce an agreeable efiect, 
conforming to the experiment? I shall further 
add, that during the time that the harmonics of 
G are heard, the mode remains undetermined ; 


we do not know whether we are in G dominant, | 
or in C the key, while the flat seventh F, does 
n0t come to announce the progression of C, and 


to render the return into it necessary, and make | 
a cadence in C. And this is precisely what is | 
done in practice, and the use that ought to be 
made of the flat seventh, in order to obtain from 
it a good effect. 

We may now rectify the erroneous notion that 
has been formed of this seventh. When it is | 
said that the analysis of sound gives its flat | 
seventh, the idea is not just, because this seventh 
not occurring in the scale of the key, cannot be- 
long to it: but when it is said that every domi- 
nant of a key, contains a flat seventh, the idea 
is just; because it is conformable to experiment | 
anu to the nature of the diatonic scale. 

Now that we have determined all the harmo- | 
nics, we may proceed to sum up the whole, in 
the harmonical gamut (No. 11.) There it | 
will be seen that every chord belongs to one or | 
other of the three harmonic places. 

We shail call C the first note of the key, D the 
second ; and we shall say that the first of the 
key gives 3, 5, 8, and that this chord belongs 
to the key note, first harmonic place. 

The second of the key gives 3, 4, 6, and be- 
longs to the dominant, second harmonic place. 

The third gives 6, 3,6, and belongs to the key, 
or first harmonic place. 

The fourth gives 6, 3, 5, and belongs to the 
subdominant, or chird harmonic place. 

The fifth gives 5, 8,3, and belongs to the 
dominant, or second harmonic place. 

The sixth gives 3, 6,3, and belongs to the 
subdominant, or third harmonic place. 








The seventh gives 5, 6, 3, and belongs to the 
dominant, or second harmonic place. 

In the descending scale the manner of enter- 
ing into the key of G, and going out of it, is 
shown. 

The seventh in the descending scale, gives 3, 
6, 3, and belongs to the dominant, or second 
harmonic place ; (the sixth is used because as it is 
wanted to go into the dominant, it is proper that 
it should be beard.) 

The sixth gives 4, 6,5,and belongs to the 
dominant,or second harmonic place, with re- 
spect to the key we want to go into, the sixth 
is major, because it prepares the key of G, 
by forming its progression. 

- 


The fifth gives 5,8, 3,and belongs to the key 


| of G, which on this cccasion is the first har- 


monic place. 
The fourth is minor, and gives us 6, 2, 43 it 


| belongs to the dominantof C, or second har. 


A natural is put to F, in order to 
eet intethe key that had been quitted, by chan- 


monic place. 


ging the progression of G, and resuming that 
of C. 

The other three degrees of the gamut con- 
tinue as in the ascending scale. 

Thus we find every possible chord, in the 
three harmonic places, and by them the natur:! 
identity of allis to be explained. 

If therefore all these chords do but constantly 
represent the same thing; if they always maiv- 


| tain the same relations; why multiply their de- 


nominations unnecessarily ; and make a duty o 
saying a great deal about them, without being 
able to convince ? 

If 1 am unwilling to introduce a change in 
the terms, however false, because they have 
been long adopted in music; I shall, at least 
give to the student of my method, so just and 
clear an idea of the chords, that he may dis 
cover, at one glance, what they really are. 

By the term bass, besides the part intended 


| for the voice, is generally understood, the lowest 


of several parts, of which a piece of music may 
be composed. This bass either takes the key 
note, dominant, or subdominant, or one or other 
of the harmonics of these fundamentals. Jn 
the first case it must be considered as fundamen 
tal, and in the second, as making a part of the 
chordsthemselves. ‘The bass, for example, pass 
ing from the key to the third, will still preserve 
the idea of the key; and the resonnance of its 
sixth C, on the key note as its octave, and @. 
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the harmonic body, will confirm that idea; and 
therefore it may be considered as depending on, 
or the representative of, the fundamental : now 
in this, as well asin all similar cases, why should | 


» we refer the chord to this bass, which is itself 


but one of the concords or harmonics of the fun- 


damental. This false practice, universally 

adopted, has introduced into the art of music a 

multiplicity of terms and ideas, no less useless, 

By this 

means, a cloud of chords which nature disowns 

and proscribes; sixths, fourths, seconds, false | 
fifths, sharp sevenths, and tritones, have been 

endeavoured to be brought into existence, but 

which are in fact nothing more than musical | 
phantoms. 

Let us adhere to the simplicity of our prin- | 
ciples, and rectify these false ideas. When the 
bass, ceasing to be fundamental, becomes one | 
of its concords or harmonics, we must observe, 


than embarrassing and erroneous. 


that among these concordant sounds, there does 
always exist one, which represents, by the force 
of its resonnance, either the key, its dominant, 
or subdominant. 
cord belongs to the key; sucha one belongs to 


Let us then say, such a con- 


the dominant; and such another to the subdo- | 
minant3 and then we shall have just relations; | 
our ideas, and our expressions, will be true and | 
precise; we shall constantly findin these three 
harmonic places, ali the chords which nature af- 
fords, and nothing more ; that is to say, we shall 
only find perfect octaves, perfect fifths, major 
thirds, minor sevenths, and minor sixths, which | 
are only thirds inverted. 

Let us, for instance, turn back to the second of | 
the key in the harmonic gamut; we shall find 
its concords expressed by the figures 3, 4,63 but | 
that expression is false; because experience has | 
never given us fourths, or major sixths. Let us | 
then rectify it thus: these concords or harmonics | 
represent the dominant G: let us then suppose 
its existence, as dictated by reason. What will | 
be the figures of those concords then in this | 
case? No otherthan 3, 5, 8,7 minor, being | 
what nature and experiment furnish. Let us in | 
the same manner examine the other chords of 
the scale, and we shall constantly find them re- 
ducible to 3, 5, 83 on the dominant alone, the 
flat seventh, on the fundamentals, the minor | 
sixth at pleasure; but nothing more. This is 
the just and only idea we ought to have of the 
chords. 





(To be continued. 
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Which shed their dim but not illusive rays, 
Through the dark vista of departed days 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
POMPEII. 

All the world knows the story of Pompeii; that. 
it was a little Greek town of tolerable commerc: 
in its early day; that the sea, which once washed 
its walls, subsequently left it in the midst of onc 
of those delicious plains made by nature for the 
dissolution of all industry in the Italian dweller, 
and for the cominon places of poetry, in all the 
northern abuses of the pen; that it was ravaged 
by the barbarian, who in turn was called a con- 
queror on the Italian soil, and was successively 
the pillager of the Carthaginians and Romans, un- 
til at last the Austrian age saw its little circuit 
quieted in the centre of a colony, and man finding 
nothing more to rob, attempted to rob no more. 

When man had ceased his molestation, nature 


' commenced hers, and this untortunate little city 


was bya curious fate, at once to be extinguished 
and preserved, to perish from the face of the Ro- 
man empire, and to live when Rome was a nest 
of Monks and Mummers, and her empire torn into 
fragments for Turk, Russian, Austrian, Prussian, 
and the whole host of barbarian names that were 
once asthe dust of her feet. 
Christian era 63, an earthquake showed the city 
on what tenure the lease was held. Whole 
streets were thrown down, and the evidences of « 
hasty repair are still to be detected. 

From this period, occasional warnings were 
given in slight shocks, until in the year 79, Vesu- 
vius poured out all his accumulation of terrors at 
once. and on the clearing away of the cloud of fire 
and ashes which covered Campania for four days, 
The 


In the year of the 


Pompeii, with all its multitude, was gone. 


Romans seem to have been as fond of Villas as if 


every soul of them had made fortunes in Cheap- 
side, and the whole southern coast was covered 
with the summer palaces of those lords of the 
world. 
for a house whose inhabitants may not wish to be 
sucked into a furnace ten thousand fathoms deep, 


Vesuvius is now a formidable foundation 


or roasted, sub aero aberto—but it was then asleep. 


| and had never flung up spark or stone from time 


immemorial. 

To those who look upon it now in its terrors: 
grim, blasted, and lifting up its sooty forehead 
among the piles of perpetual smoke that are to be 
enlightened only by its bursts of fire, the very 
throne of Pluto and Vulcan together, no force of 
fancy may picture what it was when the Roman 
built his pavilions on its side. A pyramid of three 
thousand feet high, painted over with gardens, fo- 
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rest, vineyard, and orchard, ripening under the 
southern sun, zoned with colonades and turret 
and golden roofs, and marble porticoes, with an 
eternal azure of the Campanian sky for its cano- 
py, and the Mediterranean at its feet, glittering 
im the colours of sunshine noon and evening, like an 
infinite Turkey carpet let down from the steps of 
a throne—all this was turned into einders, lava, 
and hot water, on (if we trust to chronology) the 
first day of November, Anno Domini 79, in the 
first year of the Emperor Titus. The whole sto- 
ry is told in the younger Pliny’s letters; or if the 
illustration of one who thought himself born for a 
describer, Dio Cassius, be sought, it will be found 
that this eruption was worthy the work it had to 
do, and was a handsome recompense for the long 
slumber of the voleano. The continent, through- 
out its whole southern range, probably felt this 
vigorous awakening. Rome was covered with 
the ashes of which Northern Africa, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor, had their share. The sun was turn- 
ed into blood and darkness, and the people thouglit 
that the destruction of the world was come. 

At the close of the eruption, Vesuvius stood 
forth the naked giant that he is at this hour—the 
palaces and the gardens were all dust and air—the 
sky was stained with the cloud which still sits like 
a crownof wrath upon his brow—the plain at his 
foot, where Herculaneum and Pompeii spread 
their circuses and temples, like children’s toys, 
was covered with sand, charcoal, and smoke; and 
the whole was left for a mighty moral against the 
danger of trusting to the sleep of a volcano. 

All was then at an end with the cities below, 
the population were burnt, and had no more need 
of houses ; the Roman nobles had no passion for 
combustion, and kept aloof; the winds and rain, 
robbers and the molaria, were the sole tenants of 
the land; and in this way rolled fifteen hundred 
years over the bones of the vintners, sailors, and 
snug citizens of the Vesuvian cities. But their 
time was to come; and their beds were to be per- 
forated by French and Neapolitan pick-axes, and 
to be visited by English feet, and sketched, and 
written about, and lithographed, till all the world 
wished they had never been disturbed. The first 
discoveries were accidental, for no Neapolitan 
ever stuck spade into the ground that he could 
help, nor harboured a voluntary idea but of 
macaroni, intrigue, monkery, or the gaming table. 
The spade struck upon a key, which, of course, 
belonged to a door; the door had an inscription, 
and the names of buried cities were brought to 
light, to the boundless perplexity of the learned, 
the merciless curiosity of the blue stockings of the 

17th century, and all others to come, and the 
thankless, reckless, and ridiculous profit of that 








whole race of rascality, the guides, cicerones. 
abbes, and antiquarians. 

But Italian vigour is of all things the most easily 
exhausted, where it has not the lash or the bribe 
to feed its waste, and the cities slumbered tor 
twenty years more, till 1711, a Duke who was 
digging for marbles to burn into mortar, found a 
Hercules, and a whole heap of fractured beauties, 
a row of Greek columns, and a little temple. 
Again the cities slumbered, till, in 1738, a king 
of Naples, on whom light may the earth rest, 
commenced digging, and streets, temples, thea 
tres, opened to the sun, to be at rest no more. 

So. few details of the original catastrophe are to 
be found in historians, that we can scarcely esti- 
mate the actual human suffering which is, after 
all, almost the only thing to be considered as 4 
misfortune. It is probable that the population of, 
at least, Pompeii, had time to make their escape. 
| A pedler’s pack would contain all the valuables 
left at Pompeii; andthe people, who had time 
thus to clear their premises, must have been sin- 
gularly fond of hazard if they remained lingering 
, Within the reach of the eruption. But some me- 
lancholy evidences remain that all were not so 
successful. 

In one of the last excavations made by the 
French, four female skeletons were found lying 
together, and with their little hoard of coins in 
gold and silver. They probably had been suffo- 
| cated by the sulphurous vapour. Ina wine cellar, 











known by its jars ranged round the wall, a male 
skeleton, supposed to be that of a master by his 
seal ring, was found as if he had perished in the 
attempt at forcing the docr. In another a male 
skeleton was found with an axe in his hand beside 
a door which he was breaking open. In a prison 
| skeletons of men chained to the wall were found. 
If it were not like affectation to regret agony that 
has passed away so long, it might be conceived as 
a palliation of that agony that it was probably the 
work of a moment, that the vapour of the eruption 
extinguished life at once, and that these untortu- 
nates perished, not because they were left behind 
in the general flight, but were left behind, because 
they had perished. 

A large portion of Pompcii is now uncovered. 
This was an easy operation, for its covering was 
ashes, themselves covered by vegetable soil, and 
that again covered by verdure and vineyards. 
Herculaneum reserves its developement for ano- 
ther generation; its cover is lava, solid as rock; 
and that again covered with two villages and: 
royal palace; and the whole under the protectioz 
ofa stillsurer guard—Neapolitan stupidity,’pover- 
‘vy andindolence. The Panorama gives a striking 
coup-d’@il of one of the two great excavations 0! 
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Pompeii. The forum, the narrow streets, the 
little Greek houses, with their remnant of orna- 
mental painting, their corridors and their tessela- 
ted floors, are seen, as they might have been seen 
the day before the eruption. ‘The surrounding 
tandscape has the grandeur that the eye looks for 
in a volcanic country. Wild hills, fragments of 
old lavas, richly broken shores, and in the centre 
of the most picturesque and sublime of all volea- 
noes, Vesuvius, throwing up its eternal volumes 
of smoke to the heavens. 
— 

The ruins of Pompeii continue to furnish a va- 
riety of interesting specimens of the arts, and each 
succeeding excavation presents something novel, 
to reward the labour of, and compensate for the 
expense of procuring it. Since the days of Na- 
poleon very little has been done in furtherance of 
discoveries, and we had almost imagined that the 
excavation had been abandoned, but a French pa- 
per informs us better on the subject, and says that 
the King and Queen of Naples visited Pompeii on 
the 5th of June, when an excavation was made 
in their presence, which proved very successful. 

The spot chosen for the operation was a man- 
sion in which there had previously been discover- 
ed a very beautiful fountain in Mosaic, bordered 
with shell work, and nearly similar to another that 
had been discovered in a contiguous house. From 
the midst of the basin rose a sinall column of mar- 
ble, on which was placed a genius in bronze, hold- 
ing in his left hand a bird, with its wings expand- 
ed, from the beak of which the water issued and 
then fell back into the basin. A theatrical mask, 
also of marble, imbedded in the bottom of the 
niche, poured forth in its turn another stream of 
water. Before one of the feet of the fountain 
was a little bronze statue, in a sitting posture, 
with a basket in the left hand, and a cap on its 
head. It apparently represented a Phrygian Shep- 
herd, clothed in a short tunic, but had evidently 
no connexion with the spot where it was found. 
On the marble pedestal there was a beautiful piece 
of sculpture, representing a child half naked, ly- 
ing asleep, grasping in one of its hands a little 
basket; and on one side of it a vase overturned ; 
its clothes were of a very peculiar make. Before 
the other foot of the fountain was a kind of mar- 
ble Caryatides. The partitions were ornament- 
ed with very elegant paintings, which appear, to 
judge from the symbolical ornaments, to repre- 
sent the birth of Bacchus. 

In the Hall was a stove, with its trivet, of rusty 
iron, surmounted by some fragments of bronze 
vases. In the two chambers, situated on the sides 
ofthe Hall, was discovered a great number of other 
interesting objects, the principal of which were 





two strong bracelets of gold, a small silver coi! 
a number of elegant bronze vases, and a beautiful 
candelabrum of the same material. The King 
gave orders on the spot, that the fountain should 
be restored to the same state in which it had been 
found; that the whole of the shell-work, which 
had been detached from the border, and had fal!- 
en down among the rubbish, should be replaced, 
that the bronze statues, with which it was orna- 
mented, should be transported to the Royal Bour- 
bon Museum, and that their place should be sup- 
plied by casts of baked earth, and that the parti- 
tions on which were the paintings, as well as the 
fountain, should be defended by a roof, to save 
them from the chance of damage.—Balt. Gaz. 
———- 
THE VENUS DE MEDICIS. 

It is generally known that one of the fingers of 
the Venus de Medicis has been supplied by a mo-< 
dern artist. The Giornale Enciclopedico, pub- 
lished at Florence, gives the following curious 
account of the fact :—In the time of Cosmo III. 
Lord Ossory, being in Florence, was one day, in 
the company of the Grand Duke, contemplating 
this wonderful statue, and offered him 100,000 
livres for it, if he could be induced to part with 
it ; asking two months’ time to procure the mo- 
ney from England, and adding that a ship should 
be sent from thence expressly for the purpose of 
conveying it. The Grand Duke smiled at the 
proposal, but, without making any reply, turned 
towardsthe Marquis Malaspina, and desired him 
tonote down his Lordship’s name, andthe affair 
ended as a piece of pleasantry. Lord Ossory had 
a red cornelian stone representing a cupid, which 
the Grand Duke having seen some days before, 
had admired so much that his Lordship wished to 
make him a present of it. His Highness, how- 
ever, would not accept of it ; and upon this occa- 
sion the Englishman, with a delicate generosity, 
requested Cosmo, though he would not consent 
to part with the Venus, at least to permit him to 
marry her; to which the Grand Duke, having 
smilingly consented, his Lordship put the ring on 
the finger of the goddess, and fixing it as firmly 
as possible; thus finding means to gratify the 
Duke with the cornelian, without wounding his 
self-love. Cosmo, thinking the representative of 
Cupid agreeable to the subject of the statue, suf- 
fered the ring to remain; and the statue would 
still have been adorned with it, had not a certain 
personage (the Italian Journalist says, a foreigner 
of distinction) wisely resolved to remove from the 
finger of Venus this heterogeneous addition, clan- 
destinely entered the gallery one day, and at- 
tempted to appropriate the ring to himself. Be- 
ing obliged to force it off, and fearful, perhaps. 
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that he might be surprised, he,in his haste, broke 
the finger! He, however, failed in his attempt, 
although in what manner is not stated, since the 
ring is still preserved, appended to a little gold 
chain in the crystal cabinet of the Royal Gal- 
lery. 





THE DRAMDIA. 





To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature 





ORIGIN OF DRAMATIC COMPOSITION. 
NO. I. 








_ the juice of the grape, called in their neighbours, 
| whom they initiated in their mysteries, and then 
joined them in wild revels and licentious de- 


baucheries. These festivities, affording great 
pleasure to the elect, were converted. by the po- 
pular voice, into an annual solemnity, which 
was celebrated by both sexes, by dances, songs, 
and profuse libations. The persons who sung 
the hymns in praise of love and wine were in 


succeeding times called the chorus. This cus- 


: tom soon extended itself to several cities, and 


| 


, the subject of it became every day changed ; for 
It is to Greece the world is indebted for the | 


the composers of the songs, having perceived 


triumphs of the arts, the inspirations of poetry, | that a repetition of “thrice told tales” had not 


and the richest trophies that deck the altars of 
the drama. 


the sublimest creations of genius. 

The munificence of Pericles stimulated Aus- 
chylus to elevate the drama to the most heroic 
dignity ; and the same liberal impulse caused 
Sophocles to imbue it with pathetic tenderness, 
and soften it with harmonious sweetness. But 
let us proceed to inquire into the origin of dra- 
matic representation. Tragedy and comedy, 
which now administer such intellectual delights 
to our senses, were nothing more in their infancy, 
than the hymns which the votaries of Bacchus 
chanted at their orgies. ‘The mythology of the 
Greeks was generated by the luxurious imagina- 
tion of romantic poetry. The Grecian system 
reduced the gods to the human form, and raised 
the powers of inanimate nature to the same 
standard ; as its very religion was but an ema- 
nation of poetry, being material and definite. 
The painters depicted on canvass, and the sculp- 
tors carved out of marble, the images of their 
gods, and it became the favourite employment of 
the poets to personify all the objects of their re- 
ligious worship, and to represent the actions and 
loves of their deities, in a kind of dramatic ex- 
hibition, which they generally held in consecrated 
groves. All was subject to the senses, and in 
mimicking the exploits and gallantries of their 
gods, they thought they were performing acts 
of religious obligation. That these were the 
origin of theatrical representation cannot be 
doubted ; or perhaps they may be more justly 
raced to the following incident: The worship- 
pers of Bacchus happened one day, accidentally, 
to find a goat browzing in ‘the sacred vineyard 
of the “rosy god.” The poor goat, not aware 
of the sacrilegious enormity of its offence, was 
seized, and instantly offered as a sacrifice of ex- 
piation to the offended deity. The flesh, after 
smoking on the altar, served as a feast for the 
Bacchanalians, who on becoming disordered with 





| 
| 


sufficient interest to attract the attention of the 


The muse of Homer, the pencil of | people, began to give more dignity and diver- 
Apelles, and the chisel of Phidias, have left us | 


sity to their themes, and to clothe their heroic 
characters in all the glare of splendid attributes, 
and in all the grandeur of poetic imagination. 
Thus the drama continued glimmering until the 
days of Thespis, when it suddenly broke out 
with a greater degree of lustre. Still his repre- 
sentations were rustic and indefinite. He, we 
are told by Schlegel, in his celebrated lectures 
on the drama, improved the scheme by intro- 
ducing just and regular entertainments of his 
own composition. To relieve the chorus, he 
brought a single actor upon the stage, who, at 
proper intervals, came out from the rest, and re- 
cited a poem extolling the gods, and praising the 
exploits of Hercules, Theseus, and other he- 
roes of celebrity ; he then made his exit, when 
the chorus came forward, and “ raised the voice 
of song”’ in swelling harmony. Thespis, find- 
ing his dramatic corps increase, took several! 
journeys through the country on large carts, 
which served as a stage. It does not appear 
that he had the addition of scenery. When his 
players appeared on the stage, they smeared 
their faces with the lees of wine; but we have 
no account that their Gresses corresponded in 
any degree, with the exalted characters that they 
represented. 

The prize of competition in tragedy was a 
goat, and in comedy a basket of figs, with a 
flagon of wine. During the life of Thespis, the 
players had no regular edifice of representation; 
they contented themselves with exhibitions on 
the moveable stage, which they formed by join- 
ing their carts. But when Aeschylus acquired 
so much consequence and influence in Athens, 
by his valour and genius, as to be honoured with 
triumphs, and invested with magisterial power, 
he employed Agatharchus, an eminent architect, 
and a fine scenic painter, to erect a grand Doric 








theatre, at the public expense, and to embellish 
it with decorations, and scenery, corresponding 
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with the dasiey « of he: deme, "The architec- 
ture of the Grecian theatre differed materially 
from ours, in every part of its mass and details. 
Their dramatic edifices were quite open above, 
and the representations always took place in the 
daytime, under a beautiful canopy of sun-lit skies.* 
The front of the building was adorned with a 
portico of white marble columns, supporting an 
entablature, and lrieze, gorgeously enriched with 
sculpture. ‘The interior of the portico was niched, 


| riors only wanted “a haix’s breadth” 


-| 
and filled with exquisitely sculptured statues of | 


the muses, and of the breathing images of war- 


riors and philosophers, to which the chisel of | 7 


Phidias imparted maj. sty and beauty.f While 
Solon was archon of Athens, he looked with 
sorrow on the inroads which, he considered, the 
drama was making in the morals of the city, and 
observing that the rage for theatrical amuse- 
ments was daily gaining ground, the stern legis- 

lator resolved, if possible, to impede the growth 
of such a demoralizing principle, before the peo- 
ple should become corrupted by its prevalence. 
To carry his determination into effect, he pro- 
cured a decree from the court of Areopagus for 
the closing of the theatre, and the banishment of 
the players. But this decree was soon rescind- 
ed after Solon’s resignation of his authority in 
Athens. /E:schylus elevated the drama to a sub- 
lime height. He deviated trom the plan of 
Thespis, so far as to introduce two actors, who 
recited dialogues in heroic verse. He diversified 
the drama by plot and fable, setting the Iliad 
before his eyes as the standard of poetry. Ob- 
serving the nature and just sentiments with which 
the .‘'umeric dialogues were fraught, he resolved 
to make the actors assume the attitude, and speak 
the language of reai life. Me removed the cho- 
rus from ihe stage, but had them placed so near 
it, that they could act as accessaries, and enliven 
the representation by their music. He arrayed 
his actors in robes of tinsel and silk, and caused 
them to wear masks dwing the performance. 
Some of these robes, we are told, were rich and 





* Vide Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens. 

+ The Romans, at an after period, endeavoured by a co- 
vering, to shelter the audience from the burning rays of 
the sun ; but this degree of luxury was hardly ever enjoyed 
by the Greeks. But they had nothing of effeminacy about 
them; and we must not forget, too, the beauty of their 
climate. When they were overtaken by a storm, or a 
shower, the play was, of course, interrupted; and they 
would much rather expose themselves to an accidental in- 
convenience, than by shutting themselves up in a close and 
crowded house, entirely destroy the serenity of a religious 
solemnity which their plays certainly were. To have co- 
vered the scene itself, and imprisoned the gods and heroes, 
in dark and gloomy apartments, imperfectly lighted up, 
would have appeared still more ridiculous to them. 

ScHLrGen. 
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stage in buskins, he raised them to the imaginary 

elevation of giants and heroes. 


{n doing this, 
he accommodated himself to the vanity and 
prejudices of the Athenians, who were big with 
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MUNICATED BY DR. PHELIX PASCALIS. 
Pema ication of the twenty-four Botanical 
Classes and Orders of Linneus. 

FIRST CLASS. 
MonANpDRiA. Ldriv. 
This class, as yet, contains, 
smallest number 
kingdom. 


perhaps, the 
of individuals in the vegetable 
Is it owing to the paucity or poverts 
of reproductive powers? We may, perhaps, 
speculate a little on this topic when we shall 
have made a complete survey of this system. 
It presents to us but two orders: 1. one male, 
with on female; 2. the same with two pistils ; 
that is, a MonoGynta anda Dicynta. 

Such are, Canna indica—1-dria, l-gynia-— 

Flowering Reed. 
CALuiTRICHE verna---1-dria, 2-gynia— 
Stargrass. 

SECOND CLASS. 

Dianprta. 

The two stamina of this more enlarged class 
are combined with one, two, and with three pis- 
tils: l-gynias; 2-gynia; 3-gynia. 

The first is Olea, the Olive-tree—-Diandria, 
1-gynia. 

The second is Fraaius, the Ash-tree—2-dria, 
2-yynia. 

The third is Piper, the Pepper—3-dria, 3-gynia. 
THIRD CLASS. 
TRIANDRIA 

a 2-gynia, 
Sedeniete or 
Sugar-cane. 

FOURTii CLASS. 
TeTRANDRIA. 

Four males to one, two, and three pistils : 

Of this we will first mention the Mitchella, 
Partridge-berry—4-dria, 1-gynia, because this 
is an extraordinary plant, exotic to all the world, 
except to our section of America, as it bears two 
berries in one flower, like the country that gave 
birth to two Mitchills, the one of Virginia, the 
other of New-York. 

2. Hamamelis, the W itch-hazel—4-dria, 2-gynia. 
3. ilex, the Holly—4-dria, 3-gynia. 


has a 1-gynia, 
Tris, or 
Flower de Luce. 


and 3-gynia. 
Holosteum, or 
Chickweed. 


ee 
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FiFTH CLASS. 
PENTANDRIA. 
Under this name of five stamina in the her- 
maphrodite flower, we have a vast number of 
plants, equal to all the preceding classes, which 
therefore are divided into as many orders of fe- 
males as there are males, and one more of their 
plurality of the pistils. 
i. Nicotiana, or Tobacco—5-dria, 1-gynia. 
2. The Ulmus, or Elm—5-dria, 2-gynia. 
3. The Sambucus, or Elder—5-dria, 3-gynia- 
4. The Parnassia, or Grass of Parnassus— 
5-dria, 4-gynia. 
5. The Linum, or Flax—5-dria, 5-gynia. 
6. The Hantoriza, or Yellow-root, 5-dria, po- 
ly-gynia. 
SIXTH CLASS. 
HExXANDRIA. 
With only one exception, the orders of this 
class are the same as the preceding. 
1. The Amaryllis, or Atamasco Lily—6-dria, 
1-gynia. 
2. The Vectris, or Caromba, (Indian name)— 
6-dria, 3-gynia. 
3. The Veratrum, or White Hellebore—6-dria, 
3-gynia. 
. The Petiverta, ...... .. 6-dria, 4-gynia. 
. The Alisma, or Water Plantain—6-dria, 
poly-gynia 


2 
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SEVENTH CLASS. 
HEpPTANDRIA. 

There being some variation among American 
botanists respecting the number of orders of this 
class, I adhere to that of Dr. Waterhouse of 
Boston, who adopts four orders : 
8-dria, 1-gynia, JEsculus, or Horse-chesnut. 


2-gynia. -. Y Limeum. 
4-gynia, own. Saururus, or Lizard’s Tail. 
7-gynia, Septas. 
EIGHTH CLASS. 
OcTANDRIA, 


Gives us at least two orders of Monocyn1a and 
Terracynia. In the first we place the Oxy- 
coccus, Cranberry—8-dria, 1-gynia; in the se- 
cond, the Fagopyrum, Buckwheat—-8-dria, 
3-gynia. 

NINTH CLASS. 

ENNEANDRIA. 

Nine stamina in one hermaphrodite flower, 
by one pistil, and in another by three. 

Laurus Sassafras, Sassefras—9-dria, 1-gynia. 
Rheum, Rhubarb—9-dria, 3-gynia. 

N. B. Dr. Waterhouse givea a third order in 
this class, which is a Hexacynia; Butomus 
ombellatus 2—9-dria, 6-gynia. 

TENTH CLASS. 
DEcANDRIA. 

This is one of the extensive classes, and is di- 

vided into five natural orders, by one, two, by 





five, and by ten females. Again I must ob- 
serve, that the American botanists under my 
hand are not all agreed upon the same number, 
but I adopt the opinion of their majority. 
10-dria, 1-gynia. 10-dria, 2-gynia. 10-dria, 3-gynia. 
Dionea, Hydrangea, Arenaria. 
Venus’ Fly-trap.* Hortensia. Sand-wort. 
10-dria, 5-gynia. 10-dria, 10-gynia. 
Oxalis, Phytolacca, 
Wood-sorrel. Poke-berry. 





ISLAND OF CEYLON, 

Ceylon, might seem to be a paradise on earth. 
Gentle undulations of what in England might be 
called well-dressed lawn (we speak of the South- 
west quarter)—rivers, rapid, deep, clear—cocoa 
palms peeping forth from the vast tracts of jungle 


—and marking to an experienced eye the site of F 


some sequestered village—mountain sierras of no 
inconsiderable height, and of shapes the most fun- 
tastic—plants of all hues, the choicest ornaments 
of an English hot house—precious stones of every 
variety, unless, perhaps, the emerald—such are 
some of the riches of Ceylon. But the picture 
has its deep shadows. Along the borders of those 
romantic streams there lurks an air, that no man 
can breathe long and live ; a fact the more remark- 
able as the tanks or standing pools of the same 
country are said to exhale an atmosphere of health, 
and to one of these Kandy has been supposed to 
owe its comparative salubrity. Snakes and other 
reptiles are so abundant, so active, and so deadly, 
that but few birds are seen, and for the songsters 
ofan English grove the traveller must be content 
to receive in exchange ‘ apes that mow and chat- 
ter at him,’ as if the island were Prospero’s. Fe- 
male infanticide is reported to prevail in some dis- 
tricts to a considerable extent; and we can easily 
believe this of a country in which several brothers 
of the same family are accustomed to,share the 
same wife ; and tocrown all, at night the blaze/o! 
the sacrifice, the dance and the drum, proclaim 
that those who worship at all, worship the devil. 
Yet with all this, the island holds a prospect of 
better things. The noble experiment of Sir Alex- 
ander Johnstone, as to the introduction of a spe- 
cies of jury trial, appears to have been crowned 
with most encouraging success. ‘The prejudice 
of caste is far less powerful than on the continent : 





* This is a sensitive plant, which staggers the observer. 
Flies, being attracted by the plant, as soon as one oF 
many rest upon a leaf, it slowly closes itself: now the fly, 
feeling the danger, tries to escape, but in vain; she is in®@ 
cage, formed by the hooked thorns at the. edge of the leaf; 
the more it frets, the sooner it is squeezed to death, after 
which the sides of the leaf collapse and expand them- 
selves again. 
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and the Dutch had long ago established in it a 
system of parochial schools and parochial preach- 
ing, which though for some time fallen into decay, 
Bishop Heber hoped, with the concurrence of go- 
vernment, which he solicited, to restore to more 
than former usefulness, and connect with the na- 
tional church. Meanwhile, as a secondary mea- 
sure, he moved the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, to establish one or more central 
schools in the island, for the board and education 
of a number of native Christian youths, who 
might thus be qualified to act as schoolmasters ; 
and im case of promising talents become recruits 
for the college at Calcutta, thence return in due 
time, and shed blessings on their native island. 








POPULAR PREACHERS OF N. YORK. 
NO. I. 

Blame where you must, be candid where you can, 

And be each critic the good-natur’d man. Goldsmith. 

Public preachers are public property ; conse- 
quently their sermons are not exempt from the 
examination of criticism. An eloquent preacher, 
who can enforce and propel! the divine inculca- 
tions of the gospel, and enchain the wayward 
mind by a felicitous combination of glowing and 
vigorous conceptions, that breathe elegance of | 
thought, and energy of expression, is one of the 
most powerful champions of virtue and morality. 

i am in the habit of attending divine service 
in several of the churches of this city, particu- 
larly in those that have the attraction of spirited 
and graceful preachers. I design to write a se- | 
ries of strictures on the sermons of some of our 
most popular preachers. 1 shall speak of them 
candidly, as I think, and discriminate their per- 
fections and failings, as far as my critical judg- 
ment anu taste can enable me to form an opinion 
of their merits. 

No sgunds should issue from the pulpit but 
those of peace; for the eloquence of the sanc- 
tuary of religion should be exclusively employed 
in giving dignity to truth, inculeating Christian 
charity, and in promoting good-will and concord 
among men. ‘The meek and pious follower of 
Christ should have a heart overflowing with the 
milk of philanthropy and benevolence. He 
should never overstep the sanctity of his charac- 
ter, nor let slip the dogs of animosity and de- 
traction, as it is a melancholy spectacle to see 
them defiling the hallowed and chosen taberna- 
cles of religion, truth, and honour. 

Tam a sincere friend to merit, and an admirer 
of genius; and shall reverence eloquence, in 
whatever appearance she assumes—whether ro- 
bed as “a saint twice in lawn,” clad in the hum- 








ble habiliments of the Quaker, or adding splen- 





dour to the mitre of the prelate ; but I shall not 
wantonly and arrogantly dip my pen in the gall 
of satire and prejudice, nor attempt to depre- 
ciate or blacken characters which the wise, the 
learned, and the good hold in estimation. 

On Sunday last I attended divine service in 
St. Paul’s church. This edifice presents an in- 
congruous pile of building, that mixes all the 
points, and varies all the extremes of the five 
orders of architecture. It is a massive structure 
of anomalies, that is more imposing for its mag- 
nitude, than for its architectural beauty and ma- 
jesty. Modern improvement has quite divested 
it of the antique solemnity of Gothic grandeur 
and Saxon dignity. There is, however, a re- 
deeming combination of taste and harmony dis- 
played in its interior arrangements, in which the 
grace and beauty of splendid decorations are 
uniquely “ azsled,” that, in some degree, com- 
pensates for the deformity of its discordant ex- 
terior. Its Gothic windows, spreading a “ dim 
religious light” through its vistaed aisles—the 
antique Corinthian columns, supporting a vault- 
ed roof, and the “ pealing organ, and pausing 
choir,” when they raised the anthem on music’s 
voluptuous swell, all conspired, in harmony, to 
impress the mind with solemn awe, to elevate the 
soul above this sublunary atmosphere, and to 
inspire it with a consciousness of there being a 
purer, a holier, and a sublimer state of future 
existence! Divine service was read in a so- 


lemn, emphatic, and well modulated tone of 


voice, by the Rev. Mr. Berrian, the preacher 
of the day. 

If this pious divine would clear the natural 
euphony of his voice from the affected sounds 
of the “sepulchral note,” he might be justly 
ranked among the most impressive and distinct 
readers of the sublime liturgy of the Episco- 
palian church. His intonation glided in a smooth, 
lucid stieam ,of harmony, that was never inter- 
rupted by the affected lisp and unnatural pause, 
which mar and debase the accentual enunciation 
of some of the eastern clergymen. He gave 
every sentence its full measure of cadence and 
emphasis; so that his delivery was sonorous, 
lofty, and dignified, being, in my opinion, pecu- 
liarly qualified to awaken the attention from the 
dream of apathy, and fix the wandering thoughts 
of the volatile on the salutary importance of the 
sacred subject. 

He preached from ist Cor. i. 10, 11. 
His sermon seldom embraced variety of senti- 
ment or felicity of expression. It was a com- 
monplace discourse—a homespun web of fa- 
milliar homilies, in the texture of which a golden 
thread of eloquence, or an embroidered patch 
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" aon 


’ poetry, never glistened; it was occasionally | 


irguimentative, but often crudely elaborate in 
its illustrations ; 
cold marble graces of study, without being ever 


animated by that vestal flame of rhetoric, which 


flashes forth in some sermons ; those illuminating | 


coruscations of splendid morality, that at once 
warm the heart, enlighten the understanding, 
and win the rapt soul to holy and devotional 
musings. [fis mind seemed to be quite restrict- 
ed by the antiquated ordinances of the old 
schools, and compelled to “ plod its weary way” 
over the dreary and beaten track of the college 
lecturer, from whichit was afraid to diverge to 
either sublimity of sentiment, originality of con- 
ception, or elegance of diction. If he does not 
renounce the heterodox oracles of this fastidi- 
ous taste, and boldly burst asunder, like a Bar- 
row, a Blair, a Chalmers, and a Kirwin, the in- 
glorious conventicle trammels, which now en- 
chain his spirit, he can never reach the summit 
of pulpit eloquence. These great master spirits 
of pulpit oratory, who acquired such a supreme 
dominion over the minds and passions of their 
auditory, asto awaken the latent qualities of 
their very souls, and move them into action at 
their bidding, were never fettered by such scholas- 
tic rules : they felt their own power, and fearlessly 
plunged into the current of extemporaneous 
preaching, bearing their blooming crowns of 
laurel, as Cesar did his imperial mantle, trium- 
phant above the angry waves of criticism. His 
style of preaching is too monotonous to prove ef- 
fective or interesting, being absolutely destitute 
of every thing that can attract attention, or en- 
list sympathy, having neither the colouring of 
fancy, nor the embellishment of diction to set it 
off. Whena sermon is too long, cold, and pas- 
sionless, it can never elicit a spark of repentance 
from those frigid hearts on which the seeds of 
its appeals and expostulations fall as unavailing 
as refreshing dews on the sands of the desert. I 
think there is scarcely any degree of impatience 
so irksome as that which we feel when doomed 
to listen to a dull prosaic sermon, which tires 
the ear without elating or edifying the mind. 
But some of our reverend gentlemen consider 
that they should make up in quantity what they 
want in quality, and that if they do not give us 
the grace, majesty, and beauty, of the Phidian 
Jupiter, they present to us a huge rough-hewn 
block of marble, out of which Browere might 
chisel the colossal statue of Hercules. 
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presenting too much of the | 


MISCELLANTZOUS. 
ORIGINAL AN?? SELECTED. 





A Revolutionory Relic— During a call whiek: 
the United States ship North Carolina made at 
Citaduella, in the island of Minorca, in April, 
1326, one of her officers picked up in a_ shoe- 
maker’s shop in that place, a curious relic of 
our revolution; namely, a picture painted on 
glass, and well executed, dated London, 1775, 
designed by the tory artist, to ridicule the pa- 
triotic spirit which began to show itself in the 
then colonies, in resisting the usurpations of the 
mother country. [t purports to be a represen- 
tation of A Society of ladies in Edenton, 
North Carolina,’”—convened for the purpose of 
| entering into a compact, to abstain from the use 
of teaand British manufactures. 





That such an 
article should have been found in sucha place? 
is not less a matter of curiosity than the picture 
itself, of which the following is an accurate de- 
scription. 

The picture represents, on its left, the lady 
moderator, “ fat, fair, and forty,” gorgeously at- 
tired according to the fashion of the day, seated at 
| the end of the table with an uplifted mallet in 
_ her right hand, asif in the act of calling to or- 
der a British officer who is attempting to ravish 
a kiss from the fair secretary, seated a little way 
on her right, whose youth end charms would 
seem an indisputable warrant to such boldness, 
though she punishes his audacity by punching 
his hand with the sharp point of her pen. On 
the left of the moderator is seated a lady of re- 
markably modest demeanor, and by her dress 
appears to be of high quality,and seems to be 
blushing at the scene we have just described, 
Behind the chair of the moderator stands a tall 
hard-favoured female, stricken in years and 
coarsely habited, but with a cast of counte- 
nance expressive of great fortitude and resolu- 
tion. Through this group is seen the thick lips, 
round black face, and flat nose .with their ac- 
companying vacant good-humoured smile.) of 
a female domestic, holding a china inkstand to- 
ward the table, upon a preity little cocquelico 
waiter. The front of the picture shows an el- 
derly matron, in a snuff-coloured silk gown, and 
black searf and bonnet, who has just risen from 
an old-fashioned mahogany chair, and bending 
over the table, seems to be writing on a large 
scroll, containing the following patriotic and 
| spirited resolution. 
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“We, the ladies of Edenton, do hereby so- 
emnly engage not to conform to that pernicious 
custom of drinking tea, or that we the aforesaid 
ladies, will not promote the wear of any manu- 
facture from England, until such time that all ; 
acts which tend to enslave our native country 
shall be repealed.” 

On the right of the picture, three ladies, whose 
appearance bespeaks them among the beauty 
and fashion of Edenton, are seen emptying the 
contents of their tea canisters into a couple of 
hats, of the olden cut, which are held by a sly 
smirking old codger ina brown coat and red 
periwig, perhaps charged by these patriotic 
dames with consigning the hated emblem of | 
British tyranny tothe bottom of the Albemarle, 
or the flames. In the back ground a merry old 
Joan, cloaked and hooded, is seen already in 
possession of a succedaneum for the interdicted 
article, which she is quaffing from an ample 
china punch bowl, with an expression of great | 
satisfaction, while her neighbour with the long- 
eared cap, and gypsey hat, and a half beseech- 
ing and halt upbraiding physiogomy, is extend- 
ing a hand to disengage it from her insatiable 
lips. 











In the foreground are two prostrate tea 
canisters, dishonoured by a dog which is licking 
the cheek of an infant at play on the carpet, as 
if in token of approbation at seeing the child up- 
sei a waiter of tea china. 

The picture is marked “ plate V.” and must 
have been one of a series of the same descrip- 
tion. ‘The officer who discovered it immediate- 
ly purchased it from the mender of soles, whose 
property it was, and presented it to Commodore 
Rodgers, who, we understand, intends to present 
it tothe governor of North Carolina; a destivy 
which it well merits, however humble its preten- 
sions may be as a work of art.—Norfolk Her. 

—_——— 
JEWS-HARPS. 

A Mr. Eulestein, a professor of the Spanish 
guitar, in London, has improved this simple in- 
strument in such a manner as to be able to pro- 
duce from it full and fine harmonies, and combi- 
nations of tones, which have excited much ad- 
miration. He has arrived at this perfection by 
inventing a method whereby four harps can be 
used at the same time. He connects them by a 
silk thread, and places two on each side, where 
they are held between the lips. The four tongues 
are struck at<fhe same time, or singly, and the 
breath acts upiiftthem so as to vary and prolong 
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produced, has been compared to that of the 
Aolian harp, and to some tones of the finest 
musical snufi-boxes; while it sometimes swells 
forth with the rich melody of a distant choir. 





ORGANS. 

The largest and most complete organ in Eng- 
land, if not in Europe, is that at York cathedral, 
There are three ranks of keys, viz. one for the 
great and nave organs, one for the choir organ, 
and one for the swell. There are also move- 
ments for enabling the performer to play two or 
three sets of keys at once, or to detach the great 
and nave organs; also to couple the bass keys 
of the great and choir organs to the pedals, in 
addition to the pedal pipes. There are three 
pairs of bellows; two of them, carrying a 
weight of two hundred pounds each, supply the 


| pedals; the third bellows is 12 feet by 8 feet, 


and carries a weight of 852 Ibs. 3 it is raised by 
a large ftly-wheel, weighing 8 cwt.; this sup- 
The Harlem organ con- 
tains sixty stops, having eight more than that in 
York minster; yet, upon a fair comparison, the 
York organ will be found to have a much greater 
number of large scale stops. Musical men, 
therefore, give the preference to that of York, 
which adds the depth and power of the conti- 
nental organs to the sweetness and mellowness 
of the English. 


The celebrated Handel being once in a coun- 
try church, asked the organist to permit him to 
play the congregation out, to which he readily 
consented. Handel took his seat at the organ, 
and began to play in such a masterly manner, 
as instantly to attract the attention of the peo- 
ple, who, instead of vacating their seats as usua!, 
remained for a considerable space of time fixed 
in silent admiration. The organist began to be 
impatient, (perhaps his wife was waiting dinner) 
and at length addressing the performer, told 
him that he was convinced thai he could not 
play the people out, and advised him to relin- 
guish the attempt; which done, a few harsh 
strains in the accustomed manner operated like 
the reading of the riot act, by instantly disper- 
sing the audience. 





Translation.—Dryden’s translation of ‘Virgil 
being commended by a bishop, a witty lady said, 
“T suppose it falls far short of the excellence of 
the original, as every thing loses, my lord, by 
translation, except a bishop.” 





White Lies.—It has been well observed, that 
what are termed white lies, are very often the 





the notes in a delehtful manner. The music, thus 





gentlemen-ushers to black ones. 
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Comedy and Tragedy.—A critic once ob-| Christians who had yielded themselves in sub- | 
served, that the principal difference existing be- jection to the Pagans, while, as we find in the 
tween comedy and tragedy was, that the former | jife of the Holy Father Neot, he resided at the 
generally concluded in a church, and the latter _ house of a certain herdsman of his. But it hap- 
in a churchyard. pened one day, as the herdsman’s wife was pre- 
paring to bake some cakes, and as the king, sit- 
ting at the fire, was adjusting his bow and ar- 
rows, and other implements of war, that the 
poor woman, seeing the cakes burning, ran up 














Belles.—\n a company of topers, whose fan- 
cies were always inventive of “a reason to fill | 
their glass again,” a round of favourite belles 
was proposed. Dr. Barret, the celebrated pro- | 


\ 





fessor of the university of Dublin, upon being | in all haste and removed them, at the same time 


called upon for the fair object of his admiration, 
gave witi much gravity, the college bell. 





A Sea Bull—An Irishman who arrived on 
board a man of war in capacity of a waiter, 
was selected by one of the officers to haul ina 
tow-line of considerable length, which was tow- 
ing over the tafrail. After rowsing in forty or 
fifty fathom, which put his patience severely to 
prool, as well as every muscle of his arms, he 
muttered to himself,‘ Sure, it’s as long as to-day 
and to-morrow! It’s a good week’s work for 
any five in the ship! Bad luck to the arm or 
leg ivill leave me at last!—What! more of it 
yet! Och, murder; the sa’s mighty deep to be 
sure!” After continuing ina similar strain, and 
conceiving there was little probability of the 
completion of his labour, he suddenly stopped 
short, and addressing the officer of the watch, 
exclaimed, “ Bad manners to me, sir, if I don’t 
think sombody’s cut off the other end of it!’ 

Eating Salads—A lad who had lately 
gone to service, having had salad _ served 
up to dinner every day for a week, ran away ; 
and when asked why he left his place, he re- 
plied—“* They made me eat grass i’th’ summer, 
and I were afraid they’d mak me eat hay ith’ 
winter; and could no stond that, so I wer off.” 


Alfred the Great.—Every reader acquainted 
with English history must be familiar with the 
story of Alfred and the cakes. The following 
account of the occurrence is translated from the 
Latin of Asser, the contemporary and intimate 
friend of the celebrated monarch— 

“At that time, Alfred, king of the West 
Saxons, so often before mentioned, dragged on 
an anxious life, together with a few of his no- 
bles, military adherents, and vassals, amidst the 
wild precincts of a little village in Somersetshire, 
when great tribulation prevailed. He had no- 
thing to supply himself with, except what by 
frequent iuruptions he privately or publicly 
took from the Pagans, and even from those 














upbraiding that most invincible monarch; say- 
ing: 
‘Here, fellow! 
Those cakes, how can you leave to burn, 
While heedless you neglect to turn, 
Tho’ of all men there is not 
One who likes them more when hot.’* 

“ The luckless woman little thought he was 
King Alfred, who had signalized himself in so 
many conflicts with the Pagans, and achieved 
so many victories over them.” 





The French Serpent.—The following laughable 
incident occurred in a village church, near Paris. 
In France it is common to call musicians after the 
instrument on which they play, as horn, bassoon, 
serpent, &c. The curate of the village was 
preaching on the subject of original sin, and in the 
course of his sermon, took occasion to repcat the 
phrases, “the serpent tempter,’ ‘the cursed 
serpent,” ‘the serpent who brought death into the 
world, and caused the destruction of myriads of 
souls.” ‘ A serpent, (not boa constrictor, but a 
person using that instrument in the hand) believ- 
ing himself the one alluded to, started up from the 
aisles of the church,in great rage, exclaiming, “1 
bring sin into the world? I cause the death of J 
myriads of souls ? I'll have you to know, Mon- 
sieur Curate, that 1 have been fifty years, man and 
boy, a serpent, and so has my father before me, 
and we never harmed any person. I am buta 
serpent I know, but I’m an honest one, and dare 
any one to say to the contrary.” The serpent 
proceeded with much vchemence to abuse the 
curate, who in vain attempted to explain his real 
meaning: that his attack was against the devil, 
and not the musician—he would not cease until a 
police officer took him out. ‘The magistrate con- 
demned him to two days imprisonment, saying, 
although there was no law to punish ignorance 
yet there was a law to prevent the disorderly in- 
terruption of divine service. The name of the 
unhappy serpent was Normond. 





* The ioilowing are the original lines: 
Urere quos cernis panes, gyrare moraris, 
Cum nimium gaudes hos manducare calentes. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO EMMA. 


The world is bright around thee, 
Child of my earliest love— 

And sorrow’s spell ne’er bound thee, 
Thou image of the dove. 


Thou roamest free from sorrow, 
Amid thy frolic play, 

And in thy sports dost borrow, 
New joys each opening day. 


There is a smile of gladness, 

That lights thy dimple cheek— 
Without one shade of sadness, 

And tells what thou would’st speak. 


Like some pure lake that’s sleeping, 
Upon a sunny morn— 

Whose placid beauty’s keeping 
Away the warring storm. 


So from thy mild eye’s beaming, 
And in thy joyous mood, . 

There is a pleasure streaming, 
Where pain dare not intrude. 


To thee may faith be given, 
Child of the sunny brow, 
To light thy path to Heaven, 
And be, what thou art now —-~ 


A little thing of pleasure, 
So truly free from care, 
That to life’s daily measure, 


Thy piping wild-notes are. ROLLA. 


—@~— 
MY OWN KIND DEARIE, O! 


What though life’s sky full often lowers, 
When Hort, with heart uncheery, O, 

Sits drooping o’er joy’s faded flowers, 
On sorrow’s landscape dreary, O. 

Domestic Biss! the power is thine, 
When I, with woes am weary, O! 

To sooth this troubled breast of mine, 
With her who is my dearie, O! 


The world may cross—false friends may vex, 
Misfortunes may beset me, O, 
Ingratitude may life perplex, 
And complex cares may fret me, 0; 
Yet what, to me, are worldly woes, 
Which make mankind so weary, O, 
If blooms for me Conrentment’s Rose, 
With her whois my dearie, O! 


The sun withdraws his smiles at eve, 
And wraps his head in nightly robe ; 
The Moon, at morning, takes her leave, 
Pursuing darkness round the globe ; 

All other lights may fade away— 
And the world uncheery, 0; 

But weppep tove beams night and day, 
With her who is my dearie, O! 


The sun may set—the moon retire, 
The stars may veil their faces, O: 
The smiling day may oft expire 
In evening’s cold embraces, O. 
The seasons and the years may roll, 
Their course till Time is weary, O, 
Yet love unchanged shall light the soul, 
Of her who is iny dearie, O! SYLVINS 
ae 
TO L—-—-- A 
Oh! I cannot be warmed in the light of an eye, 
That bestows its effulgence alike upon all; 
Nor respond from my heart the love-breathing sigh, 
When that sigh on the ear of another may fall. 





But oh! with delight I could bask in the rays, 

That were never emitted to any but me; 

And be warin’din my soul with the love-lighted biaze, 
If its bright beaming radiance J only could see. 


And my heart would rejoice in responding that sigh, 
Whose thrilling vibration mine only had known; 

Yet thou canst not but know the sensation must die, 
When the same to the breast of another has flown. 


Oh! how fondly I trusted, how gladly believed, 

That but one ever met with the warm glance ofthine eye ; 

Then say, shall I think that my heart was deceived, 

Or that mine, mine alone, were the glance and the sigh. 
Ww. 
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We are notin the habit of publishing our own failings 
to the world; but, had rather do it on the present occa- 
sion, than be suspected of ignorance. In the hurry of put- 
ting the last number of the Parthenon to press, a few er- 
rors escaped our notice—three of which are worth point- 
ing out, viz. Page 110, col. Ist. line 11th from bottom, for 
“ pectoral” read pictorial. In the fifth line of the last pa- 
ragraph but one of the article, for ‘luminaries, and the 
histrionic hemisphere,” read ¢‘ luminaries in,” &c. Last 
line of the article, for our wishes,” read * his wishes.” 

Enpiror. 











CASTLE GARDEN. 


This beautiful festive scene, where “ autumn likes to 
linger,” continues still the favourite resort of fashion and 
loveliness—the chosen seclusion of melancholy poets and 
moonlight lovers. Here the religious may indulge in mo- 
ral reflections, and consumptive hypochondriacs enjoy 
the charms of sweet melody, and inhale the salubrious 
odours as they drop fresh from the sea-wet pinions of Ze- 
phyr. The garden was quite crowded on the occasion of 
Mr. Alderman’s benefit, when the splendour of the fire- 
works, and the charms of the music, vied with each other 
for pre-eminence. This blaze of magnificent pyrotechnie 
devices shot forth, in every direction, in the most splendid 
brilliancy— 

“ As if their fires were beams of coming day.” 
Among the splendid assemblage of beauty, we perceived 
faces that would rival, in lovely attractions, those of the 





Madonnas of Guido 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 

Omitted in our last number for want of room.) 

Park Theatre.We attended the performance of Macbeth 
on Saturday evening, and were sorry that notwithstanding 
the flattering inducements which the appearance of Mrs. 
Duff and Mr. Cooper always hold out to the public, to wit- 
ness such a+ beggarly account of empty boxes.” The 
paucity of the auditory did not, however, diminish the ex- 


cellence of the acting. Mr. Jones's personification of Sco- 


tha’s ill-fated Monarch, was well and spiritedly conceived, | 


and, in general, most ably portrayed. Mr. Barry’s Mac- 
duff was admirably sustained, and invested with all the 
attributes that spirit and genius could combine in the ideal 
picture of that character. Of Mr. Coorer’s Macbeth we 
raust speak more definitively. This gentleman possesses 
many of the essential qualities that are necessary in the 
formation of a tragic character. Toa fine muscular figure, 
uniting manliness with grace, joined to a stately deport- 
ment, at once dignified and unembarrassed, this very me- 
ritorious actor adds features, at once expressive, promi- 
nent, and flexible. His voice, though often coarse, is yet 
susceptible of modulation, and of considerable compass 
and strength. Theugh there are several living actors, 
who are vastly superior to him in the representation of 
Macbeth, yet it must be admitted that his general concep- 
tion of the part is accurate and lofty, and in many of the 
scenes, on Saturday evening, he exhibited genius, pathos, 
aud energy. The contour of tre picture was boldly 
sketched ; but it wanted that brilliaacy cf colouring, force 
of expression, and those glowing tints of splendid lights, 
llow shades, with which Kean embellishes his vivid 
iatic portraits. In some scenes he developed beauties, 
und original perfections ; 


and n 


r 





in others he evinced tameness 
and cold formality We mightclass, among his failures 
his apathy of conduct in the castle, and at the beginning 
of the field scene, where he was quite friz.:: and spiritless. 
We might also enumerate many defects in the dagger 
scene, and justly complain of his constant resort to stage 
trick, and his habit of displaying a restl ss pair of arms, 
immeasurably spread. His expression of the awful and 
emphatic lines, which are so peculiarly calculated for 
stage eflect—** Hear it not, Duncan !”* was loud ana bois- 
terous, instead of manifesting, in a solemnity of intonation. 
indicative of remorse, the feelings of pity and compassion. 
In the Banguet scene, he was happy and natural. Were- 
marked that he often gave too much pomp to common- 
place dialogue, and appeared formal and monotonous in 
scenes where all the emotions of the soul should be awaken- 
ed, and all the impassioned feelings of the heart called into 
action. Mr. Woodhull’s Malcolm was respectable, and 
Mr. Foote’s Banquo towered above the vulgar walk of me- 
diocrity. Messrs. Hilson, Rees, acide, and Wilson, were 
admirable in the Weird sisters:—their songs were quite 
bewitching. Mr. Hayden's Physician was entirely divest- 
ed of the dignity and soleinn gravity that characterize the 
sonsof Galen. Of Mrs. Durr’s Lady Macbeth, we can- 
rot speak in sufficient terms of eulogium. Every charac- 
ter she personates derives new attractions from her acting. 
Her superior iragic powers touch the sensibilities of the 
soul with their talismanic spell, winding their chords tothe 
highest pitch of rapture, and calling forth sighs and tears 
at her bidding. Her talents for the Draina are universally 
acknowledged to be of a superior cast of versatility, which 
must inevitably raise her to the first and highest profes- 
sional rank in America. In genteel comedy, she shines 


with Instre, as her elegant form, graceful deportment, and 





| musical voice, eminently qualify her for the representation 
of the polished manners, and alluring graces of fashion 


able life. Her accession to the Park Theatre, where 
“‘ none but herself can be her parallel,” we consider asa 
fortunate event, on which we cordially congratulate the 
libera] manager. F: 

Thursday, Oct. 4. The play of “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
and the afterpiece of “Gil Blass.” Miss Kelly, on her 
entrée as Letitia Hardy, wascordially and affectionately 
greeted by the audience. We never saw the character 
supported with more vivacity and grace. Mrs. Sharp, in 
Lady Francis Touchwood, added fresh leaves to her Jau- 
rel chaplet. In Mrs. Racket, Mrs. Barry was natural 
sprightly, and perfectly at home. Simpson, Barry, ani 
Placide, played with their characteristic ability. 

—— 


LAFAYETTE THEATRE. 


Wednesday, Oct.4. The “ Irish Tutor,” and the “ Brive 
of Abydos.” Audience unusally large and fashonable; 
every one captivated by the magical splendour of the new 
scenery, which opened a splendid perspective of roman- 
tic vistas, looking into fairy-gardens and oriental pleasure. 
grounds—truly enchanting, In the Irish 7'utor, Mr. Av- 
derson, (late of the Chatham Theatre,) sustained the cha- 
acter of Teddy O’ Rourke, with his wonted ability and hu- 
mour. In several scenes he was deservedly greeted with 
thundering peals of applause. The Bride of Abydos 
presented a continued blaze of brilliant attractions. The 
gorgeous magnificence of its scenery, and the superb and 
tasteful richness of the dresses, together with the orien- 
tal pomp and grandeur of its processions, formed a coup 
@elof ‘ramatic effect, as sublime and beautiful as the 
brightest imaginings of Moore or Byron. The charactets 
generally well supported. 


BOWERY THEATRE. 

On Friday Oct. 5. Mr. Forrest appeared in William 
Tell, with his custon-ary success. Want of room ex- 
cludes any further remarks. 

: —_ 

We understand that Messrs. Kent and Lamb, of the 
different theatres in this city, bave taken the Augusta, Geo. 
theatre, for three years, and have engaged a resp. ctable 
company from this emporium of dramatic talent and er- 
terprise, for their regular business: besides a number oi 
the most brilliant stars the profession affords for occasion 
al appearance. They commence at Norfolk, whence 
they proceed to Savannah, and take up their winter quar- 
ters at Augusta, where a premium address is to be pro- 
duced. Dr. Irving, of Charleston, having leased the the- 
atre in thatcity, is preparing to open it with a strong con 
pany from New-York. 

—_—<>——. 


We are informed Mr. Emmons, of Boston, is to pro- 
nounce an Oration, on the evening of the [9th. inst. at 
Tammany Hall, in commemoration of the capture of the 
British army at York-Town. 
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